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measure," while other remarks of his convinced the ambassadors
still farther that the Sultan could rely on German support
for the time being.1

The inauspicious opening of the conference was followed
by futile discussions while in Egypt everything was going from
bad to worse day by day. Europeans were emigrating, the
misery of the native population was pitiful, and the new ministry,
appointed, it was said, by the orders of Bismarck himself, was
manifestly unable to cope with so desperate a situation. Frey-
cinet was inexorably opposed to the use of force lest he should
put himself wrong in the eyes of Europe, but since everything
else had failed, and failed completely, and since it was clear
that with Germany backing the Turks, no decision would be
reached by the conference, Great Britain showed that she did
not mean to look on helplessly for ever. Lord Ampthill was
convinced that action on the part of England would meet with
Bismarck's approval: "If we are compelled to protect our
interests ourselves, then Prince Bismarck will side with us,
because his sympathies are always on the side of force."2 On
ii July the British bombarded Alexandria.

To Lord Granville.    15 July

"Let me congratulate you most sincerely and heartily on having
so tactfully steered out of the inevitable complications of
'entangling alliances' into the independent prosecution of a truly
British national policy. Everybody I meet seems overjoyed that
we are asserting our right to protect our own interests, and have
taken the lead of the concert into our own hands. Everybody
congratulates me on your policy, with the exception of my
French colleague, who is quite broken down with disappoint-
ment at Freycinet's weakness, and the absence of national
pride in the French chambers. Miinster is probably right in
thinking that Bismarck will now be reticent and reserved.
Hatzfeldt tells me that Bismarck becomes simply furious at the
mere mention of the Egyptian question, and will scarcely ever
read what is sent to him on the subject. 'Let the Powers inter-
ested settle it as they please [he writes to Hatzfeldt] but don't
ask me how ; for I neither know nor care. . . .' He was so angry
with Count Saurma for interfering with our admiral's measures
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